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ABSTRACT 

C, Smith's "read a book in an houi." procedure for the 
development of liste?.ing and r^-^riding coDiprehension and Beyer's 
"hamburger writing" procedure for the development of composition^ 
skills formed the basis of a teaching technique that provided 
students with problem solving ta^ks^ a procedure for writing 
compositions,, and exposure to a classic adolescent novel within a 
limited time. The "teliihhiq^^^^^^ 

studeiits ' enrolled in a summer entichmerit program that blasted' only 
four weeks*' The technique was usod in conjunction i/rith the novels. 
"The Day No Pigs Would Die," by R. N. Feck. The teacher introduced 
the novel by reading the title^ showing the book cover^ and sharing 
her impressions of the work. She next read the first chapter . aloud 
and conducted a class discussion about *the main idea, -settingr 
supporting details, characters, and conflicts. Eleven chapters were 
assigned for silent reading' by groups composed of two students each, 
with the teacher reading the.nei:t chapter aloud, and all of the 
students reading the concluding two chapters silently. Next, the 
groups shared their synopses of each chapter as the class discussed 
them. The teacher then introduced "hamburger wri-^ing" (in which, 
paragraph parts are -identified with parts of a hamburger) and 
students wrote two-paragraph compositions using the technique. Both 
the teacher and the stude-nts f avorabl y evaluated the technique. 
(FL) . . . 
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Adolescent Lite iture as .-a Vel^^JriHi for/ 
Dex^i^ing Comprel£=^- .;ion and. Xompo-sirxoni Skills 
(• ' ' " 

y Judy S.. Riclia23c£son , ' ■ 

IHtrtroduction ^ .: ' 

This paper describes a tecriiuLque for cwifriniag the eff-aat:±:3ia process±iig of 
listening,' reading axid writing exr>^-r:>l£xc2es.-^^^^ adolesicetct: iiti^erature in J2 

aniddle grades classroom. Some sugni 'Prrnnt: ipublELrgtiiBaus; c^out this cxDrnprehensitarn: 
pxo:ces3^ were connected with two descr±p.tio)^.:fo5r ©itiiing listeniinig^, reading ajsKi 
w-r±t:ing a<;tiviti(is and then applied t-i f::\i2C:iin^li proLa*?«toes. ^^^^ the c^^^b^- 

nique. The participating teacher and HtiiuJ^^at:^: eivsEuntcrj the te:ci33?iUrae as STiiiznf^^ 

SllL d.n~:promOting comprehension. SuCCeSX ^-.^-c; ;=;n^c; n) -vrv?; i rJ;-y1^/>H by rrrr r r^r-r l yg j g ofriTiiG 

fiinai composition content. 

l-Ri^view of the Literature 

A brief review of the literature indScsnl^s Z%^t ^cocod comprefcenders assimi- 
L^ite and accommodate . as they comprehexid (EsrsHDts allied Jixhiison, 19753. Good readers 
.3re more . flexible in applying stratftg4:es ^id- thoiir compre:3:icrision acid more 

ilinregratad in their approach to comprshenSijn-^ <Gis)Iink4tt\ 1976)*^ Through a protoc:aIL 
-araalysis of reading strategies, 01shav:sky -^ISfT) oa^xS^^gd that factors affecting 
aanrorehension are interest, reading proficiency^ ssui^ ^zft'C'^r' s writing style. .ThesH 
studies support the psycholinguistic position thatrrsatfeng is a problem solving 
TJTOcess. Steig .(1979) , in reviewing several situdres of: ^zomprehension, notes 
hasic differences between good and poor comprehsniiasEirs*. When readers do not . 
cILe:arly understand the problem . solving process, tJkdit- comprehension is limited 
, a'w&' when they can decode the words (Smith, 1967) .. - . - - ■ ■• 



• Chnnlngham (1975), han" demonrtrated how a teaclier can guide children' s compre- ' 
hexision ..using a oiixrccted listening activity which is then transferred to a 
paraillel reading ^activity. The steps include: setting a pruposp for listening; 
reading a selectiion to students; simulating the comprehension task which will be 
r2Gi2ired of students 'after their reading; assigning children to read;, having 
children complete the Uask as already demonstrated; conducting discussion. Smith 
and Bean (1980) explain how content area teachers can integrate reading and writ- 
ing using a'gui'fed writing procedure which -'encompasses the four communication 
arts with a focus on the essential skill of writing/' (p. 293). These two guides 
faciliMza-te the development of comprehension and composition by providing clear 
directions about the tasks. 

Ob lectives ' 

Middle arxd sec^ondary grade students, in EriglTsF anT r^^^^ " 
^GQui.r'-Gcl -to rread and then to demonstrate their reading comprehension by writing 
activities such as book reports. Yet, many students do not understand how to • 
process their reading and writing to produce effective reports. In this class- 
room application, two procedures 'were employed to facilitate guided comprehension. 

The major objectives were to provide students with clear tasks for problem solving 

"* • . .. ' • ■ , 

a procedure for writing compositions, and exposure to a classic adolescent novel 

within a limited time. ^'Read a book in an hour" (Smith, 1979) was the main pro- 
cedure for the development of listening and reading comprehension.. "Hamburger 
writing" (Beyer, / 1977) was the procedure for the development of composition. 

The Setting ^ 

The participants in the classroom technique were twenty- tv/.o seventh and eighth 
graders enrolled iti a^v^uburban. middle school sumiiier enrichment program. Since 
the program was only four weeks long, five mornings a.week, and included- students . 
from several schools, both\ time and diagnostic information were limited. Students 



showed little interest In rending and said they had problems v/ritin'g nbout what , 
thay^ read. The teacher introduced the technique as a possible solution. She 
sugge:sted that the writing hint might be use^Cul in^thair clas.swork next year as 
well. . ' 

/ ' ■ 

Procedures > . ' 

The ndyel selected was A I>ay No Pip;s Would Die , which ha-s high appeal to 
adolescents and contains short, action-packed chapters^- The theme is matuxe.but 
the writing style is fairly simple. 

As the first step in the- lesson, the teacher introduced the novel by reading 
the title., showing the class the book cover, and sharing how impressed and moved 
by the book she had been, (She did mention that the book contained some ''strong*' 
p.arts and ''raw" language, which were not for emulation but: necessary to depict 
this story setting.) She asked students to generate expectations about the book „ 

content and.^to share any experiences they had had which might be relevant to these 

• ■ i ■ ■ ' - 

expectations. 

The second step was to read aloud to the class tlie first, chapter. A whole 

<t> . . ■ " ' ' ' ' ' . ... _ - 

class -discussion of their predictions followed. Chapter content was div^cussed . 

orally by ideatifying each of the following elements: ' - 

Major Supporting - 
Settin g Main Idea Details Major Characters Conflicts 

Field trying to teased, by school- Robert Peck Edward making 

help cow mates; got s:tick- Edward Thatcher fun; cow be- 
give birth ers in backside cow/calf ing born 

Next, chapters two through twelve were" assigned for silent reading by groups of 
. ■ . ■ ■ ' 

two students. Chapter thirteen was assigned co a teacher; fourteen and fifteen. 

were to be read by all participants_af ter tjve sharing of two-thirteeri. Each/groug- 

was to read to identify the elements used during the listening portion of the' 

lesson. The discussion in the small groups after, chapter reading was lively. .All 



V 

students liudarstood thi:- task, although 2 f iiuw ;?iraups raquirad a^sistancQ to„ldcnriEy ' 
some elements, such as ^xanflicc^. In .suriir^iises, the teacher gurded thair re-reading 
of passages and... encour^i>id siiadertrs it/ after the' re-reading; this 

gjidance was similar to GLshavsk^^' 3 usic cf- ^ratocti-b-analysisv" t — — - 

On the sedond day of t±ie-lessm^^. ^^rru'is;^: iihared their synapiffas of chapterr^.by . 
writing the identi:Eied -dPTnents or the i±r^«-'i:iHs they described e^ch chapter. 

As the fifth step, al. students a^fx^fr^p-rs fourteen and' fz^f teen. Tiie stJa- 

dents then talked about tix^eir re:cc:tiQn . xr. ' das: book and to this^-manner of reacfiig; 
a book. 

Sixth, hamburger writin:^", w^fs Lntr:T!as:;ii>ctd. by using a colorful 'poster of a^'^ 

hamburger and identifying: the tvt^^ ro . topic sentence, the bottom roll as 

wrap up, the hamburger as the ^^miiat " of tai*^ paragraph, and the condiments as t1iCL 

details and examples. leather Uhlii: cdas^ Identified the hamburger parts of thic: 

paragraph: - 

, top roll . . .KL:\chacl skipped school, 

ketsup, ilve- told he was going to do it. 

• lettuce* . , . . fe.jiron ssa? :hiim outside playing. . * 

meat . . . ... . HW? got can^ht:: by the principal., * . 

bottom roll . • • . . Thai principai, called his parents. > 

Seventh, students were gked izd write a acomposition using* two hamburger, para- . 

grap.hr^, describing A Dzr^-- Pi^^ Would Die . Some guiding questions were prov±ded 

if they elected, to user.lii2i=i: 

paragraph 1 - Rcspr: i to :the acrivity of reading a book in an hour. 

Did - like the activity? What did you like best or 
leas-t? Did it mak»3^ you want to read the book? 



paragraph 2 - Describe ;-our' personal reaction to the book. Did you enjoy 
it? Why/w^iy not? Did it have special meaning to you? 



Evaluation 



This lesson v-as nci intended to be research oriented;' it was an application ox 

. - ■ . ' . • 

professional literature to .^liassroom experience. Therefore, evaluation was co'ar- 

ERfc v.: ^ . 



clucted^xix±ormally by assessing the xaactions of ;^acher and students,, and by 
analyzli-e- the campositions for use: of hamburger- r^aragrapHs and for indications of 
c crap r efenrtisi on . 

o • 

3 

Twen^r* -Students were present tc; complete tha. c/jmposition. Tab-Ia.tions indicate 

- ^ 
that eir::j:een of twenty students .x^d piled' the ^hsti^uz^er paragraphs: two simply 

listed sc:3t:ements. Sevente^r-ri stuidsmis demons trsstiBd dmprehensiom of the novel 

by providing a theme stater-b— -r .six example fr^ triiniook; three wrote such. 

general^oraments that it vc:? n^v.*_:p:as:sible to deterr-rriS;^ comprehension. Sixteen 

students expressed favorahiii c:t±ons to the Lessca; four^were unfavorable, as ' 

demonstrated in the seYSS't^i co lants below. Eighteen students expressed 

f^vorab-Ia reactions to tht doo'^. ine did not care JE:ir the book (yee . comments) 

and one expressed no opiruira. ^.though only three ::ornings of class remained 

when thi:: activity was ccrri-'Ieted, the teacher, rep:, ted that' five students read . 

the complete book during it^jit nme; / . 

Three compositions are.:r: aproduced^aj dwec!^ to ::.fc.a^ the lesson more fully: 

Tony: , . 

I liked this activity because. we could teH you what we thought, 
the main ideas was and we could explain what ^we read.. I would like to 
do lit again. 

This activity was fun and int.eresting because Mr. Peck said that he 
would'never again put a weasle in with.a dogt Robert said that no pig 
would cy.e on this day. I liked what Robert said because he let no pig 
die ju this day. because his father died." 



Anthony: " ' ^ ■ 

A Day No Pigs Would Die 

I did not .like the activity because it did not have more action.- If 
I could had read the .book I would have enjoy it. But the activity did 
make me want to read the book. 

I enjoy the book because -.t have more action I would like read the whole 
book to get a good understand. 



— .Kritlilccn: 



I liked this activity because v/c learned about a new book. The 
way we did it everyone could laarn about a book the same time. 
The book made me want to read it. I liked the part about each per- 
son reading a chapter. I just love'd the activity. y 

I would love to read the book. The part about when he got 
s:tickeri5 in his privates was my .favorite. I also liked^ the part 
about the pervert. I just hopa, L get ti^ read^ t±ie whole book myself... 

^ Selected comments are included .to demonstrate varying reactions to the ^cr-lvity 
and to the "book; . : : • \ 

If I had. read the book by myself , I wouldn^ t have finished it. 
. ' I really liked the^book. I wouldn' t^ mind" reading it. 

I did not. like the way we did the activity. I would prefer to 

read the whole book myself. , ' \ ' 

I wouldn't really want to read the bqok because it was' sad and 

I don't like to read sad books. * ' . 



The teacher was^, extremely pleased 'with the_results. Sjie felt that sha had at66^ined; 
greater success' than in. other situations where she had assigned -Reading and writing : ^ 
activities. She has since used this lesson again with even greffter satisfaction. 

. In the future, classroom research -cojjld be conducted to test the significance 
of this technique more objectively. Results of an~~assignment: in which students 
-have, read.): a novel and then written a composition could be compared to results after ■ 
read-a-book-in-an-hour and hamburger writing have occurred. In that way, the 
effects of guiding comprehension through listening to reading to writing activities, 
.encouraging employment of. effective comprehension strategies, ' could b.e measured. ° 
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